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For 3 The Friend.” 
ON THE CULTIVATION OF THE GRAPE VINE. 


( No. 7. ) 
PRUNING AND TRAINING. 





The proper pruning of vines constitutes the 
most important part of the treatment necessary 
to insure healthy vines and fine fruit. We will 
commence with the young plant, whether it be 
from a cutting or layer, at the fall of the leaf 
at the end of the season, or after its first year’s 
growth. In England, the prevailing practice 
is to prune in the fall; their winters being 
much more mild than ours, there is less risk 
of injury there from frost than with us, though 
our native vines rarely suffer much from the 
effect of the winter in the latitude of Philadel- 
phia, whether pruned in the autumn or spring. 
But as a general rule, I think the spring of the 
year is the best time to prune, Forsythe, a 
celebrated English gardener, recommends that 
period for all cold climates, such as ours; 
while he prefers the fall for more southern lat- 
itudes. After the leaf has fallen, there js little 
to be done further through the winter, than to 
stake up the young plant as upright as possi- 
ble, and, if convenient, hang a branch or two 
of a pine tree over it, so as to shelter it from 
the weather. Some think it best to cover the 
ground about the roots with long stable ma- 
nure; and this is the practice in England ; but 
from experience, I should recommend that the 
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most buds have sent forth shigots some ten or 
twelve inches long, cut off the weaker of the 
two, close to the main stalk, so that but one 
shall remain. The object of leaving two 
sprouts for a time is, that ifany accident should 
happen to one, the other will remain. If the 
lower of the two sprouts is selected as the 
strongest, the upper part of the vine containing 
the *r sprout, should be _— about an 
inch above the lower one. Jzain the shoot 
that is retained in an upright position, pinching 
off the lateral shoots that start from the foot- 
stalk of each leaf, just after the last joint, and 
also such tendrils as do not help to sustain the 
vine. Ifthe vine grows very vigorously, and 
seems likely to shoot very high, a serpentine 
direction may be given to it, whereby its 
lengthy growth will be checked, making it 
shorter jointed and more solid. If the object 
is to take the vine on to the top of the house, 
and to train it over hk trellis there, then its 
growth should not be checked, but rather en- 
couraged, so as to get it up as soon as possible ; 
but this will apply only in cities, where room 
is rarely afforded for a good aspect. About 
the middle of Ninth month, the top of the vine 
may be cut off, about a foot from the extremi- 
ty, as by that time the growing season is pretty 
much over. The following spring will be the 
commencement of the third year of its growth. 
Cut it down to two buds, and treat it in pre- 
cisely the same manner as in the preceding 
year ; taking care to leave but a single shoot, 
which. must be trained as before; but if any 
fruit blossoms show thernselves, pinch them off, 
as nothing injures a vine more than premature 
bearing. 

At the commencement of the next, being the 
fourth year, the vine must be cut down to 
three eyes; and they must be left at exactly 
the height that is best adapted to your trellis ; 
for the vine is now to assume a permanent 


ground be left entirely bare, even for foreign! form. Having left the three topmost buds for 


vines ; as such litter spread around the vines, 
seems invariably to attract and harbour vari- 
ous kinds o/ insects, such as grubs, snails, cen- 
tipedes, &c., which I have known to destroy 
many a fine plant, by eating the bark from 
around the roots. The only danger to be ap- 
prehended from the winter, seems to be incur- 
red principally by the part of the vine above 
ground ; and the top, therefore, should receive 
the most attention. About the first of Third 
month, of the second year, or as soon as the 
hard winter weather seems to have passed over, 
the young vine should be cut down to the two 
lowermost buds, taking care that they are good, 
large, and healthy looking ones; as the warm 
weather approaches, they will begin to push 
out shoots. If any other buds that may re- 
main below these should sprout out, they must 
be immediately rubbed off. After the two top- 


shoots, those that may remain below them are to 
be rubbed off as soon as they sprout. After the 
three shoots have grown some eight or ten 
inches, break or cut off the lower one, and 
train the two remaining ones in the form of the 
letter Y, until the end of the season, pinching 
off the laterals beyond the first joint, and cut- 
ting off the unnecessary tendrils. 

The next year will be the commencement 
of the fifth year of the vine’s growth, and the 
stalk below the fork or junction of the two 
shoots of the previous year’s growth, should 
be about three inches in circumference just 
above the ground, under which size no vine 
should be permitted to bear fruit. About the 
first of the Third month, (if not cold and frosty, 
as pruning should never be performed in very 
cold weather,) cut down the two shoots of the 
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the first, second, fourth, fifth and sixth buds, 
on each branch, leaving the third and seventh 
remain, so that each branch having but two 
buds, there will be four shoots to propagate 
this year. The two branches should now be 
turned into a horizontal position, to the right 
and left, in appearance resembling the letter T. 
The vine, when brought into this shape, must 
‘be kept so, and all the wood that grows from 
| it, ig-to be eut off every year, so that no more 
old wood is to rermain than this identical stalk 
and its two branches, thus resembling the letter 
T. The four buds upon the two lateral arms 


of the vine will soon push forth very strong 
shoots, which should be carefully tied the 
trellis in a serpentine form; but all _ 
soms must be pinched off, as soon as they are 
well put forth, unless the vine is at least three 
inches in circumference above the ground, when 
eight or ten branches might remain.* As the 
tendency of the vine is to send its sap with 
greatest force to the extremities, the two ex- 
treme shoots will become the strongest, unless 
they are well bent laterally into a serpentine 
form, whereby the rapid ascension of the sap 
will be checked. 

About the middle of the Ninth, or towards 
the first of the Tenth month, pinch off the tops 
of each of the four branches, and the sap will 
accumulate in the buds. It will be found that 
the four shoots of this year’s growth will be 
very strong and vigorous, as well as very 
long.t About the usual time of pruning in the 
spring of the following year, the first and third 
of the four shoots should be cut down to as 
many eyes as are requisite to produce the quan- 
tity of fruit which the vine is capable of bring- 
ing to perfection, without injury to itself. The 
other two remaining shoots, being the second 
and fourth, are each to be cut down to a single 
eye. It will thus be observed, that of the four 
shoots of the previous year’s growth, two of 
them, viz., the one nearest the stalk on the left 
arm of the vine, and the other at the extreme 
end of the right arm, are to be cut down to the 
lowermost bud or eye. These eyes are inten- 
ded to produce the fruit-bearing branches for 
the following (not the current) year. It seems 
necessary to be thus explicit, in the absence of 
diagrams. Now the two remaining shoots, 
viz., the first and third, being intended for the 
fruit-bearing branches of the current year, are 
to be cut down to as many eyes as it may be 
calculated the vine can sustain. The experi- 
ments of Clement Hoar, which it is proposed 
to give in more detail hereafter, indicate “ that 
if two and a half inches be deducted from the 


* It would be much better, if the vine was not per- 
mitted to bear until the following year, and the culti- 
vator would be amply repaid for his patience. 

+ I have some such now growing, that are at least 


last year to seven eyes each, and then cut owt | thirty feet long, of the present year’s growth. 
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circumference of any vine, (just above the, 
ground,) the capability of it will be equal ol 


the meturation of ten pounds of grapes for 
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perplexity has “succeeded another, as waves 


follow waves in the sea. Nor can any pros- 
pect be so fair or promising, but there is con- 


every remaining inch of girth. The propor-|stantly something thrown in, as if by a superior 


tionate quantity for fractional parts of an inch 


or overruling hand, to corrupt it, and to serve 


may be easily calculated.” The above rule is|for seeds of trouble. In a letter I wrote to 


the result of a long course of patient and per- 
severing experiments, and may be taken for 
granted as about correct. If, then, the stalk 
of the vine measures at this time four inches in 
circumference, it is equal, according to this 
rule, to the perfect production of fifteen pounds 
of grapes. And as each eye of the two re- 
maining shoots will put forth a branch con- 
taining from three to five bunches, and each 
bunch will, if too many are not permitted to 
remain on the wine, weigh an average of one 
half a pound, it is easy to determine the num- 
ber of eyes that should be left. In this case 
four or five eyes might be left on each branch, 
or even-one or two more, provided that when 
the blossoms appear, the smaller ones be pluck- 
ed off, so as to retain the very finest that show 
themselves. 

The lateral shoots that bear the fruit should 
be carefully tied up, so as not to be beat or 
blown about by the wind, and spider’s webs 
and insects should be kept from about the fruit 
as much as possible. 

In the meantime the two new shoots from 
the eyes that were retained at the foot of the 
second and fourth branches of the last year’s 
growth, will now be growing very vigorously, 
and must be bent from time to time in a lateral 
serpentine direction, so as to form good fruit 
buds for the following year. Care must be ta- 
ken to pinch off the lateral sprouts, leaving at 
least one leaf thereon, and to keep the vines 
well tied up to the trellis. 

In the next number I will endeavour to com- 
plete the directions necessary to be observed in 
the management of a vine upon this theory ; 
and subsequently treat of a different system, 
called the spur pruning, which latter is the 
most common in this country, and from late 
accoants appears to be obtaining more in Eng 
Jand than formerly, as producing more abun- 
dant crops of fine fruit. 

J. 8. 
(To be continued.) 
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PROPRIETARY CORRESPONDENCE. 


(Continued from page 413, vol. 18.) 


Col. Quarry, who for many years had giv- 
en William Penn so much trouble, having vis- 
ited England, changed his course; but mean- 
time another and more formidable opponent had 
grown into power, as if to verify what Logan 
said many years after to the sons of William 
Penn: “ I cannot here forbear taking [notice] 
of a reflection that I have many hundreds of 
times made within myself of the double fate, 
(if I may use the expression,) that has ever 
seemed to attend this settlement, viz. ; that on 
the one hand, it has prospered and thriven at 
all times since its beginning, equally, at least, 
with any other we have known in America; 
but on the other hand, since your father first 
left in 1684, all public affairs have been under 
perpetual embarrassments, and one trouble and 


Thomas Penn, since my return from England, 
I pointed out the principal fixed causes of those 
troubles; to which I may add, that I did not 
there mention, viz., your father’s too great 
indulgence of the people, in granting them pri: 
vileges beyond what the constitution of Eng- 
land, the best in the world, had secured to 
them; which were sufficient for their happiness 
and ease in government.” ‘This is in conso- 
nance with sentiments he had expressed to 
Penn, in 1704: “ This people think privileges 
their due, and all that can be grasped, their 
native right. But [these,] when dispensed with 
too liberal a hand, (as not restraining licen- 
tiousness,) may prove their greatest unhappi- 
ness. Charters here are in danger of being 
made of fatal consequence; for some people’s 
brains are as soon intoxicated with power, as 
the natives are with their beloved liquor, and 
as little to be trusted with it. They think it 
their best policy, [in order] to secure them- 
selves in case of a Queen’s government; but 
then, their privileges, could they obtain them, 
may prove as troublesome and opposite to pub- 
lic good, asnow. A well-tempered mixture in 
government is the happiest. ‘The greatest Li- 
berty, and Property, and Commonwealth’s- 
men, invested with power, have been known to 
prove the greatest tyrants.” 

The chief captain of democracy, in Pennsyl- 
vania, in those days, was David Lloyd. He 
was the demagogue who most successfully 
shook, what Logan terms “ the rattle of rights 
and privileges,” and led by the captivating jin- 
gle, for many long years, an infatuated com- 
pany. He was a Welshman by birth, had 
been of the republican party in England, and 
in the army during the civil wars, and was by 
profession a lawyer. He came to this country 
at an early date, soon took offence at the Pro- 
prietary government, or a personal dislike to 
Penn, and from that time seems to have been 
constantly an active and prominent opponent. 
He either came out with a commission from 
the Proprietor, or soon after he arrived, (as it 
would appear,) was intrusted with an important 
post; for as early as 1686, he presented him- 
self before Council, with William Penn’s com- 
mission, constituting him Attorney General for 
the province and territories. He may after- 
wards have returned to England, for he is al- 
leged to have been included in the proclamation 
which Queen Mary,—consort of William ILL, 
— issued in 1691, (when the king was in Ire- 
land, contending with the forces of James II.), 
—in which he and others are styled traitors, 
as having been engaged in a conspiracy to re- 
store James ;—and in which he is designated 
as Capt. Lloyd. But as William Penn js said 
to have been likewise included in the same pro- 
clamation, both may have been equally guilt- 
less, though Lloyd was unquestionably a man 
of a discontented and unruly temper,—* ripe 
for treasons, stratagems and spoils,”—as is 
abundantly manifested, not only by this corres- 
pondence, but by notices of him in the minutes 


of Council, and other public records. Whe- 
ther he returned to England or not, to engage 
in conspiracies there, he ‘figured in the pro- 
vince in 1688, and midsummer 1691, as Clerk 
of the Provincial Court; and before Council in 
1693, under a serious charge of malversation 
in office; and again, in 1694, as Speaker of 
the Assembly ; which post he held, with some 
intervals, “till some years after the death of 
William Penn; and, finally, he was made 
Chief Justice, in the latter part of his life, 
when his temper had considerably moderated, 
and his animosity to the Proprietary interest 
somewhat abated. His residence was at Ches- 
ter, it is said in the house known as Commo- 
dore Porter’s, and on his death he was buried 
in Friends’ ground, (having been a member of 
the Society,) with a small stone to mark the 
spot. He has left the reputation of a sound 
judge, a good neighbour, and an amiable man 
in private life. Logan says he draughted some 
of the best laws passed by the Assembly. 

His deportment as Clerk of the Provincial 
Court was characteristic of the greater part of 
his public life. A certain Peter Ludgar, (pro- 
bably of Lloyd’s party,) who had threatened 
the life of Adam Johnson, and had been placed 
in custody of the sheriff of Sussex, was report- 
ed to be at large. The sheriff, being called to 
account before the Governor and Council, al- 
leged that the court had not required him to 
confine Peter, but only to produce him when 
wanted. 

The minutes state, that “ one of the mem- 
bers of the Council was desired to goe to David 
Lloyd, the Clark of the Provincial Court, who 
was also Deputy or Clark to the Master of the 
Rolls, and Clark of the County Court of Phila- 
delphia, to require him forthwith to attend the 
Council, and to bring with him the original re- 
cords of the proceedings of the Provincial 
Court. 

“ He came to the Council, and being ac- 
quainted by the Governor that there was occa- 
sion to see the said original records, he asked 
in what case? The Governor told him, all 
that happened since his having that employ- 
ment of Clark of the Provincial Court. He an- 
swered, they were not recorded otherwise than 
in a quire of paper. He was required to bring 
them as they were. He refused it, saying, 
You may command the Judges, and the Judges 
might order him; and other slight and scornful 
expressions he used. He was thereupon or- 
dered to withdraw.” 

At a subsequent meeting of the Board, it 
was decided, as David had made no submission 
or apology, to supercede him by appointment 
of James Claypoole. But David, perversely 
refusing to deliver to his successor the records, 
papers, and seal appertaining to the office, pur- 
suant to the “ precept” of the Governor and 
Council, Claypoole complained, and the refrac- 
tory officer was again brought before that tri- 
bunal. 

“ Being come, the Governor demanded of 
him if he had read the order of that Board for 
delivering up-+the papers, records, seale, &c., 
belonging to the County Court, in his custody, 
to James Claypoole, appointed to succeed him 
in that employment. He answered, Yes, he 
had received a copy of such an order. The 
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Governor asked him by whom that said order 
was signed, He answered, he did not remem- 
ber. ‘The Governor asked him if it had nota 
seale set to it. He answered, yes. ‘The Go- 
vernor asked if his (viz. the Governor’s) hand 
was not set to it. He answered, yes. The 
Governor asked whether he had delivered the 
same accordingly. He answered, no; and 
then produced a paper commission, under the 
hand and private seal of Thomas Lloyd,” 
[Keeper and Master of the Rolls.] 

This paper proved to be nothing more than 
a commission from Thomas Lloyd, constituting 
David Lloyd his deputy, whom the latter ar- 
gued was his master, and without whose autho- 
rity he could deliver nothing. Finally, he 
promised to make the delivery, and was dis- 
missed. 

The charge brought against him in 1693, 
was for falsifying court records—an act, so like 
one of a bolder character, which will be noticed 
in the Correspondence, that it renders the lat- 
ter less surprising, though it rather increases 
the surprise we feel that a man capable of such 
misdeeds, should have been able to sustain him- 
self in a community noted for sound morality. 
It can perhaps only be accounted for by his 
great capacity for public affairs, and the adroit- 
ness with which he made himself appear as the 
devoted defender of the people’s rights, as well 
as the fact, that in private life he was a strictly 
moral man. 

The charge was brought before Council by 
petition of Charles Butler, who had been tried 
for counterfeiting the Spanish coin called pieces 
of eight, and circulating them, The jury found 
him guilty on one count, viz., “ dispersing bad 
money.” To which David made some addi- 
tion, “ which the jury apprehending and re- 
proving, demanded up their verdict again, [with 
consent of the bench,] and went forth again, 
and agreed oh and wrote down their verdict 
again, in the former words, as they before had 
done. Unto which the said David Lloyd, after 
that, added [words], whereby the prisoner had 
sentence of misprision of treason pronounced 
against him, viz., That he shall forfeit his goods 
and chattels forever, and the profits of his land 
during his life, and be imprisoned during his 
life.” 

** Upon full debate hereof, the said complaint 
was found to have matter of law in it against 
David Lloyd, not cognizable by the Lieutenant 
Governor and Council.” 

He probably had ingenuity enough to slip 
through the meshes of the law, and escape the 
penalty due to his offence. 

He next appears before Council on occasion 
of a dispute with the “ Church” about a piece 
of land, now constituting the site of Chester, 
which he had surveyed for a town, and to which 
the church laid claim. After that he seems to 
have kept clear of that tribunal as an offender 
or disputant, until the period of the second visit 
of Penn; during which, for a few days, he ap- 
pears as one of the Board of Councillors ; but 
was very soon ejected on a high accusation. 
The Board, under the existing charter, was 
representative, and Lloyd was sent from Ches- 
ter county. He had been in frequently during 
the previous five years. 

The accusation was brought by Col. Quarry, 


Judge of the Court of Admiralty, by order of 
the Lords of Trade, viz. ; “That sundry goods 
and merchandizes being seized for illegal im- 
portation, and the Marshal of the Admiral’s 
custody in the King’s store, in the year 1698, 
and properly triable in the said court by virtue 
of several acts of parliament; the said David 
Lloyd did, in contempt of the said laws and 
jurisdiction of the said court, influence and ad- 
vise the justices, by force and arms, to force 
the goods out of the said store. That the said 
David Lloyd did further advise and prosecute 
an action against the said Marshal for the de- 
tainor of the said goods, at the succeeding 
County Court; where the said Marshal being 
called to defend the suit, he produced, in his 
own justification, his ag letters-patent, 
under the broad seal of the High Court of Ad- 
miraltie, with the Judge’s warrant for the seiz- 
ure aforesaid. Which said patent having in 
the frontispiece his most sacred Majestie’s effi- 
gies stampt, with the said seal appendant, the 
said David Lloyd, in a most insolent and dis- 
loyal manner, taking the said commission in 
his hand, and exposing it to the people, did ut- 
ter and publish these scurrilous and reflecting 
words following, viz. :—What is this? do you 
think to scare us with a great box, (meaning 
the seal in a tin box,) and a little babie, (mean- 
ing the picture or effigies aforesaid) ; ’tis true, 
said he, fine pictures please children ; but we 
are not to be frightened at such a rate; and 
many more gross and reflecting expressions on 
his Majestie, to the like effect.” It is further 
added, that he contemptuously questioned the 
right of the crown to establish a Court of Ad- 
miralty in the province. 

William Penn, presiding at the Board, re- 
marked, that this was not his trial, but an ex- 
amination, to see whether what was laid to his 
charge was of that weight to suspend him from 
being a representative of the people in Council, 
as was desired by Col. Quarry. - 

Next day Penn put the question, and it was 
unanimously decided to suspend him “till he 
had his trial, and were cleared or convicted.” 

Whether this was the unpardonable offence 
or not, henceforward, during the remainder of 
the Proprietary’s life, Lloyd waged bitter and 
unremitting warfare upon him. 

“ No thought but and never ceasing strife, 

Till death extinguish thought, and rage, and life.” 

It would seem, however, that at some period, 
but whether before or after this is uncertain, 
Penn had been instrumental in depriving him 
of some office of pecuniary value ; for Logan 
remarks, in one of his letters to Penn: “ he 
cannot sometimes conceal his resentment of thy 
taking (as he calls it) his bread from him. This 
expression he has several times dropped, over- 
looking his politics, through the heat of his re- 
sentment.” : 

(To be continued.) 
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Uses of India Rubber, 


A new and admirable material is mentioned 
by the New Haven Herald, which is prepared by 
impregnating India Rubber with sand, or any 
hard, pulverized substance, such as may be 
adapted to the different purposes desired by 
the manufacturer. For the soles of India Rub- 


ber shoes, it is a preventive against slipping 
upon a wet pavement, or upon the smooth deck 
of a ship,—thus obviating the only serious ob- 
jection ever urged against this most important 
article for the preservation of the feet from the 
dampness of our climate, the source of so much 
suffering and disease. Awnings made of it not 
only defy rain and tempest, but also the rava- 
ges of fire, whether it be on shore or on the 
water, the result of accident or design. For 
coarse carpeting, to be laid in places where the 
travel is constant, and the wear great, and at 
the same time where there is danger from a 
smooth surface, like the stairs of hotels, public 
buildings, the top of railroad cars, upon which 
the brakemen are compelled to travel, the decks 
of steamers, and the wet and icy rigging of 
ships, the sand rubbér of which we speak is 
unrivalled for its peculiar texture, durability, 
and the absence of all danger from falling. 

Another use among the many other impor- 
tant ones to which this improvement will doubt- 
less be applied with extraordinary success, is 
the inner sheathing of ships, where sheathing 
paper is now used in small sheets, and where 
this new rubber can be applied in wide strips, 
extending the entire length of the vessel. The 
rubber itself, being indestructible, and imper- 
vious to water, renders it an additional means 
of preventing leaks, while the sand puts an end 
to all ravages of insects which infest salt wa- 
ter. An extraordinary piece of this sand rub- 
ber, which has lain a year in the most travel- 
led portion of the New Haven Tontine, exhib- 
its no evidence of wear, and all danger of slip- 
ping upon its wet surface is out of the question. 
The soles of shoes to which it is applied re- 
semble sand paper, and in addition to the se- 
cure foothold it affords, the sand adds to the 
strength and wear of the material. 





The Jews.—We find in one of our exchange 
papers the following statistics in regard to the 
Jews. There are 

In America—In the United States, $5,000 ; 
in other parts of America, 40,000. Total, 
75,000. 

In Europe—Russia and Russian Poland, 
1,700,000 ; Sweden, 1,250 ; Denmark, 6,000 ; 
Prussia, 194,588 ; Germany, 145,000; Hol- 
land and Belgium, 80,000 ; Great Britain and 
Ireland, 30,000; France, 80,000; Austria, 
453,524 ; Switzerland, 2,000 ; Italy, 200,000 ; 
Turkey, 325,000; Gibraltar, 2,000; Portu- 
gal, 1,000; lonian Islands, 8,000.—Total, 
3,329,362. 

In Asia—Palestine, 12,000; remainder of 
Asia, 2,988,000.—Total, 3,000,000. 

In Africa—500,000.—Grand total, 6,803,- 
362. 

Jews in New York, 12,000; Philadelphia, 
2,500; Baltimore, 1,800; Charleston, 1,500 ; 
London, 20,000; Amsterdam, 25,000; Ham. 
burg, 9,000 ; Berlin, 5,000 ; Cracow, 20,000 ; 
Warsaw, 30,000; Rome, 6,000; Leghorn, 
10,000 ; Constantinople, 80,000; Smyrna, 
9,000 ; Jerusalem, 6,000; Hebron, 800; Ti- 
berias, 1,000; Saphet, 1,800. 





The steamboat Oregon, recently launched at 
New York, is three hundred and forty feet in 
length. 
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Ephraim Potter, Granville, Washington co. 
Isaac Mosher, , Werren co. 
William Keese 2d, Keeseville, Essex co. 
Nathaniel Adams, Canterbury. 


James Congdon Poughkeepsie. 
NEW JERSEY. 


William W. King, Burlington. 
John Bishop, Columbus. 
David Roberts, Moorestown. 
Caspar Wistar, Salem. 

Hugh Townsend, Plainfield. 
Jacob Parker, Rahway. 


oo Binns, Brownsville, —_ 
J Haines, P. M., Wolf Run, Lycoming co. 
a ijokn W. Tetum, Wil 
ohn W. Tatum, Wilmington. 

MARYLAND. 

John P. Balderston, Baltimore. 

Dr. Thomas H. Dawson, Easton. 

Dr. Thomas Worthington, Darlington, Harford co. 
VIRGINIA. 

Richard H. Whitlock, Richmond. 

William Davis, jr., Lynchburg. 

Robert White, Barber’s X Roads P. O., Isle of 

Wight co. 

Aaron H. Griffith, Winchester. 
NORTH CAROLINA. 

Phineas Nixon, Ashboro’, Randolph co. 

Nathan Hunt, jr., P. M., Hunt’s Store. 

John Russell, New Garden. 

Thomas Newby, P. M., Newby’s Bridge. 

Jonathan E. Cox, Richsquare, Northampton co. 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 

Benjamin B. Hussey, Charleston. 


OHIO. 
Ephraim Morgan, Cincinnati. 
Ellwood Ratcliff, Mount Pleasant. 
James Stanton, Barnesville. 
Henry Crew, Richmond. 
Zadok Street, Salem, Columbiana co. 
Elisha Stubbs, West Elkton, Preble co. 
Gersham Perdue, East Monroe, Highland co. 
Aaron L., Benedict, Benni Delaware co. 
PBavid Mote, West Milton, Miami co. 
James W. Marmon, Zanesfield, Logan co. 
William 8. Bates, M. D., Smithfield, Jefferson co. 
William Foulke, Pennsville, Morgan co, 
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Garret Pim, East Rochester, Columbiana co, 
Caleb Bracken, Flushing, Belmont co. 


Samuel S. a ee Harrison co. 
~ M., insville, Clinton co. 
Colerain. 


Henry Henley, Carthage, Rush o 

enley, co. 
Joel Parker, OM Nee Ganon 
MICHIGAN. 

Joseph Gibbons, Raisin. 
‘one New Market, 
Frederick Se Nervi 7 
William Wright, Pickering. 

Foreign ibers will receive our 
Charles Gilpin, No. 5 Bishopsgate Ct 
a 

ia.—It appears that Pennsylva- 
nia now annually 15,000,000 bushels 
wheat, and 45,000,000 bushels of other grain, 
and is capable of increasing the amount four- 
fold ; that she will send to the market this year 
2,000,000 tons of anthracite coal, yielding a 
return to the State of $7,000,000 ; that she 
manufactures three-fourths of the iron made in 
the whole Union, and has the means of supply- 
ing the consumption of the world; that she 
has a bituminous coal-field, through which the 
main line passes for 130 miles, containing 1000 
square miles, or 6,400,000 acres, when all Eu- 
rope contains only 2000 square miles of bitu- 
minous coal land.—Late paper. 


through 
without, London. 


For “ The Friend.” 
ON THE DEATH OF A FRIEND. 
With noiseless tread Death steals upon the steps 


‘They know his ce only from his dart. 
When the pure soul is ready to depart, 
When each day’s work is ended with the day 
And nought left over for tosmorrow’s task, 
This is most merciful! No tossing bed 


Appears 
No starless nights, creeping with laggard pace 
And unrefreshing, it is their’s to know. 

Fiery the trials others undergo 
To free them from pollutions. Washings oft,— 
The burning furnace,—the low stripping room,— 
The broken will,—the captivated thought,— 
The deep review of by-gone sins renewed,— 
Are Love’s baptisms, meant to purify 
From earthly taints and sanctify for heaven. 

All have a day of mercy : but, alas! 
For those who sin it oui, and never know 
Repentance granted through a Saviour’s love, 
And hearts washed clean in his redeeming blood! 


For thee, our sister, who shall dare to mourn? 
Quick came the messenger that bore thee hence, 
Nor tarried on his errand for our grief. 

Yet as we backward glance and mark thy path,— 
Thy quiet movements,—unobtrusive worth,— 
Thy studious care each»passing day to mark 

With some kind act toloved ones by thy side,— 


For things external, and the placid grace 

That ever marked thee,—how thou dearly loved 
To sit where met the worshippers, we fee 
Cheered in the humble yet unfaltering trust, 
Thy waiting soul was ready to receive 

The bounealty Bridegroom at the midnight cry. 


Now we look back 

tle hints that sweetly fell from thee, 
’s uncertainty,—the ardent hope 
That thou might “worthy” prove those gates to pass 
To where blessed spirits tune their harps to praise ; 
Thou wouldst have led us gently to perceive 
That thou wert ing from this troubled scene, 
And made us willing to resign thee up 
To Him who gave, to Him who called away. 


With subdued, we saw thee moving on 
In duty’s path, “ faint, but pursuing” still, 
And ining take thy wonted place 
Within the social circle: one brief week, 

And we gazed fondly on thy placid face 
That Death had turned to marble. Every line 
Was as in life, no feature discomposed. 

Though deep our sympathies for kindred ’reft, 
Yet dare no question rise “ What doest Thou ?” 
His ways are all in wisdom, hidden now 
To be revealed hereafter—but the cry 
Of “be ye ready” is to every soul. 


—_—_——- 


The 
Of li 


For ‘* The Friend."’ 
THE RANSOMED. 

The following lines were d in rememberin 
how ena of the nae heen. and the faithfu 
burden-bearers, have recently been removed from 
us, to their everlasting habitations, 

Weep not for the ransomed ; for the Master has come, 

And is ing His wash’d and redeemed ones home ; 

The great Shepherd, of His infinite love, 

Is gathering His flock to the sheepfold above. 

They have gone to their rest where the righteous re- 

joice, 

For they ran at His bidding, and followed his voice. 

Oh! his mercy and goodness, have been ever of old, 

To the sheep of his pasture, and lambs of his fold ! 

Weep — the ransomed,—ah! why should ye 

wee 

In the asee of the Saviour they have fallen asleep ; 

They are resting with Him ; far away from all strife, 

They shall-feed evermore in the pastures of life. 

Here, the wolf is abroad,—and storms are around, 

But these a safe hiding and shelter have found. 

Yes, yes, ye may weep—(ah ! who can refrain’) 

Yet not for the ransomed—but th’ scattered and 

slain! 
Philadelphia, Ninth month 1845. 
(eT 
Affecting Instance of Attachment in a Dog. 

—A little girl, the only and well-beloved child 

of her parents, who are residents of Brooklyn, 

L. re died a ~s ae since, and was interred 

in the private family ing-ground. A large 

Newfoundland dog, cunielicmameite = 

playmate of the child, was frequently missing 

from the house after the funeral. When seen, 
he was observed to be crest-fallen and droop- 
ing, he refused his food, moped, and lost flesh 
day by day. These circumstances exciting 
curiosity, the animal was watched and followed 
in his stealthy excursions, and it at length ap- 
peared that he went daily to the grave of his 
former friend and playmate, deposited, at each 
visit, some of the child’s play things obtained 
secretly from the house, on the grassy mound 
that covered her remains, in the vain hope of 
alluring her to his side again, and then lay 
down, and passed hour after hour moaning and 

whining piteously. His master was 7 

finally to chain up the animal to put an to 
is melancholy vigils, the continuance of which 

would have cost the faithful mourner his exist- 
ence. A more touching instance of devotion 
and attachment has rarely fallen beneath our 

notice.—Late paper. , 
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miles,) a small town where a few Friends reside; |ley were here, but are now gone. When the 
from thence to Berkhamstead, where a public | meetings were over, we went to the Infirmary, 
meeting was appointed at seven o’clock in the |to see some relations of one of the Friends who 
evening, in a Dissenting meeting-house. ‘The| were with us, who had met with an accident, 
gathering was not very large, mostly labouring | and was laid up there. We were much satis- 
people attended, whose minds being generally | fied with the visit, having several very precious 
very ignorant with regard to spiritual things, | opportunities with the patients. We experienc- 
made it hard work to administer to them ;/ed the saying verified, that it is better to go to 
yet ability was afforded to express many impor- | the house of mourning or affliction, than to the 
tant truths. Here our kind friends John and/house of mirth, feeling the living presence of 
William Hull met us; the latter has been our|the Most High. There were indeed, I do be- 
companion ever since, the former left us again | lieve, many harmless spirits; my S. L. was 
the next morning, and returned to Uxbridge ; | sweetly led to speak comfortably to them, my 
my dear companion and self going on to Luton | heart went with her expressions, which were 
in Bedfordshire (fourteen miles), where we were | often my own in secret. 
on First-day. In the evening, hadan appointed} “ Seventh-day brought with it another weigh- 
the inhabitants, which wascrowded,|ty exercise of going into the market; our 
and | think a favoured opportunity. My much | minds were, I believe, turned to the Lord for 
loved Sarah was renewedly qualified for service, | right direction, being truly desirous of only 
I trust to general satisfaction, and I am without | doing that which was right. Having been pre- 
doubt, to the peculiar edification and comfort | viously engaged that way, was no reason we 
of some seeking minds then present. We had | should be so again; it was therefore necessary 
also an opportunity afterwards in the family we| for us to go deeper and deeper in our spirits, to 
were with, much encouragement being handed | know our Heavenly Father’s will concerning 
to the honest-hearted. the matter, which, as far as we could gain an 
“Next day proved very exercising, being|evidence of, was to resign ourselves into his 
their market, from which we could not feel| hands, believing, as he had done, he would 
ourselves excused without public exposure, a| again and again, if it was his requiring, make 
trying dispensation to our natures as oft as it|bare his holy Arm for our help, which he was 
happens, yet by being resigned, (nothing else | pleased to do as we gave up. It was a very 
will do,) we are assisted by his Divine Spirit | close trial to our feelings, but peace and joy in 
and power, whose the requiring is, and get|the Holy Ghost was the reward ; for it remains 
through to the satisfaction of our own minds,|to the present day, that ‘ obedience is better 
and to others. I say our minds, because | par-| than sacrifice.’ In the evening, we went to see 
ticipate in the exercise secretly, though not|the poor prisoners ; there were but few. The 
called to vocal labour in such places. After| opportunity was solemn, they were encouraged 
dinner, we again proceeded, a public meeting} as in the language,‘ Return, repent, and live.’ 
being appointed at Ampthill, (fourteen miles} The interview made my heart ache, yet | was 
distant,) at seven in theevening. A few under} glad (and I believe I may say, it was good for 
our name reside there; it was a comfortable|some) we went there. Thus my dear sister, 
season» After this,had a choice time with two|we closed the week, and had cause to com- 
young Friends, whose minds are sweetly visited| memorate the goodness of Providence to us 
with the day-spring from on high. every way, in assisting by his own means, the 
“Third-day morning, set out early towards | dedicated in heart, and dealing as a tender Fa- 
Buckingham Quarterly Meeting, having twen-|ther with such, who by omission incur his dis- 
ty-seven miles to ride, which we accomplished | pleasure. Well may it be recorded, ‘ There is 
about three in the afternoon. I was disap-| mercy and forgiveness with him, that he may 
pointed in the place, it being much smaller|be feared.’ We have been at meeting this 
than I expected : my ideas of places are seldom | morning (First-day), with Friends; some not 
realized. However, we met there very agree- | professing with us came in, to whom I hope it 
able Friends, whose affectionate behaviour was | was an instructive time. At six in the evening, 
endearing. The meetings, I humbly hope,|we are to have a public meeting ; I expect it 
were owned by the Master of assemblies. Al-| will be large, but must leave for a future com- 
together, to myself it was a time that will nof| munication how we fare.” 
be soon erased from my remembrance. When “Nottingham, 14th of Seventh Month, 1798. 
the meeting was over, which was pretty early,| “ Afler many close exercises of body and 
we returned to Stoney Stratford, it having been | mind, I have now a leisure hour to write a few 
in our way here, and my dear Sarah inclined | lines to my beloved parents, who with the rest 
to see the inhabitants, as there was time for it.|of my valued relations, have occupied my 
Several sympathizing Friends bore us company, | thoughts very frequently, notwithstanding our 
Robert Eeles, John Grant and others, whose| time has been much engaged, having since | 
conduct demonstrated they were bound to the| wrote sister Susanna from Northampton, had 
precious cause in their ownminds. The meet-| continual work, either public or private. The 
ing was in a barn; it was long in gathering, | meeting I mentioned to have been appointed 
but many came at last and it ended well. We|there, was large and satisfactory. Next 
lodged at a private house (John Grant’s broth- | morning we left the place, accompanied by our 
er’s), the family was from home, but we were|kind friends, John Burlingham and William 
kindly attended to. We arrived here in the|Hull, and proceeded to Wellingborough. 
forenoon of Fifth-day:.we are at Richard | Breakfasted at Benjamin Middleton’s and after- 
Collins’s, they are truly kind, and we feel our-| wards attended their Monthly Meeting, held at 
selvs quite at home. The Quarterly Meeting} Finedon, a village about three miles distant. 
was on Sixth-day, P. Speakman and A. Crow-| Returned in the evening, but went back next 


PUBLIC SERVICES OF SARAH GRUBB. 
(Continued from page 411 of vol. 18.) 
“ High Wycombe, 22d of Sixth Month. 

“ We left Uxbridge on Second-day evening, 
agreeably to our intention, and went to Amers- 
ham, where we stopped till this morning (Sixth- 
day), having been in the market-place, and at- 
tended their week-day meeting; the former 
was on Third-day, and though not many coun- 
try people were there, yet it was a satisfactory 
time, and made abundantly easy by resignation 
of will. I never felt so much at any former 
exercise of the sort; if I may be allowed to 
express it to thee in the freedom, I felt as quiet 
as a lamb, every resistance in my nature, 
(which has generally on these occassions been 
great,) seemed chained down ; and concerning 
my deeply-exercised companion, I believed she 
would be helped in the very moment of extrem- 
ity by Him who has never failed her; and so 
it proved. There were many of the inhabi- 
tants of the place, amongst whom she unbur- 
dened her mind, I trust to mutual satisfaction, 
as she got relieved thereby ; and it was evident 
many received what she declared, because they 
felt it was the truth. 

* To-day at this place, we have been mer- 
cifully helped to get through a similar concern. 
O! my dear sister, how are hard things made 
easy, how are bitter, very bitter things made 
sweet, by yielding ourselves servants to our 
Heavenly Father, whose will is our entire sanc- 
tification, It is indeed marvellous how we are 
assisted from season to season, by his Divine 
power and Eternal Spirit. JI hope such labours 
of love will have some good effect, however 
strange they may appear to the natural will, 
way and wisdomof man. R. Eelesis with us, 
as is also our dear kind friend J. B., who con- 
tinues with unremitting attention his paternal 
care, I have my beloved connexions and 
friends frequently in my thoughts, and can say, 
though absent in body yet present in spirit, 
wherein I often salute you, and O! I hope we 
shall in due time be permitted to meet again 
with heart-felt joy. May the God of all grace, 
and substantial consolation be ever with you, 
that so guiding you by his own pure counsel 
whilst here, he may afterwards receive you and 
us into glory forever. I know there are many 
struggles for us through this vale of tears, but 
if we were not thus tried, where would be the 
warfare? If we had nothing to combat with, 
where would be the victory? We meet with 
many feeling, sympathizing minds, up and 
down in our travels, which is a comfort to us, 
when anything outward will yield it.” 

“ Northampton, 1st of Seventh Month. 

“ My dear sister Susanna,—Often when I 
have thought of thee I have felt great nearness 
and sweetness, believing thy mind is so visited 
with Divine love, that we are cemented in the 
one Spirit, whether absent or present ; this isa 
precious feeling which I am glad I can com- 
municate, as well as give thee and the rest’o! 
my beloved relatives some further information 
of our movements. I think to resume my nar- 
rative from Wycombe, at which place my last 
letter to sister Mary left us. We stopped the 
meeting there, which was large and satisfac- 
tory ; afterward proceeded to Chesham, (ten 
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morning,” to attend the marriage of Joseph 
Lucas of Hitchin and Hannah Woolston. A 
public meeting being appointed for us at Wel- 
lingborough at six in the evening, we returned 
in time ; in it my dear S. L. laboured accord- 
ing to ability received, and | thought was fa- 
voured in her communication. 

“ Fourth-day morning, we proceeded to Ket- 
tering, a few Friends residing there; it was 
their week-day meeting, which we attended, 
Benjamin Middleton and wife accompanying 
us. At this place we had a meeting with the 
inhabitants, which was a lively, instructive op- 
portunity. Next day went to Harborough, 
fourteen miles distant, where none professing 
with us reside. A meeting was held in a large 
meeting-house, freely offered by some of the 
Dissenters to whom it belonged, who were 
much satisfied therewith, and would gladly 
have had another appointed. Next morning 
got to Wigston, to John Burgess’s where we 
stopped the remainder of the day, and had a 
good meeting in the evening with the inhabi- 
tants, ina barn. I believe many of them were 
comforted therein; all were invited in much 
love to obey that precious principle in them- 
selves, which would make them happy in this 
state, where we have individually, more or 
less, our share of bitter and sweet, and not on- 
ly so, but would also make eternally blessed, 

“‘ Seventh-day morning, we proceeded to 
Leicester under great oppression, it being mar- 
ket-day; where it appeared likely we must 
again expose ourselves to public view. Though 
much in the cross, through Divine favour we 
were made willing to resign ourselves, let it 
cost us what it might, and made the attempt as 
in other places; but dear Sarah had not been 














“The meetings next day were very large, 
without invitation, and I think owned by the 
Master of assemblies. My dear S. L, did not 
feel easy without a public meeting on Second- 
day, notwithstanding those the day before were 
so crowded, One was appointed at six in the 
evening ; it was held in an assembly-room, and 
was very large; many could not get in. 
Those that attended were generally satisfied ; 
it was an extraordinary time, and it was well 
we gave up to it. On Third-day morning 
we got permission to see the prisoners in both 
gaols, and had no cause to apprehend we did 
wrong therein. After dinner, we went to the 
Infirmary, and visited the sick to some satis- 
faction; but yet it was widely different to 
Northampton; however we rejoiced in giving 
up to the service. We went that evening to 
Castle Donaington, lodged at good old Ruth Fal- 
lows’s* who was glad to see us. Next day at- 
tended the marriage of Thomas Ellis and Sarah 
Bakewell, and then went back to Loughbo- 
rough, having a meeting there at six in the 
evening which was pretty satisfactory. 

“ Fifth-day we went to Derby ; had a large 
meeting there, in the County Hall, at six 
o’clock in the evening. There are no mem- 
bers of our Society there, but several very 
friendly and tenderly exercised minds. We 
had a comfortable opportunity next morning 
with them select, also went to see the pri- 
soners, through all which I humbly trust we 
had best help. From thence we proceeded to 
this place, having with us J. Burlingham, J. 
Storrs, and Benjamin Middleton. We have 
been in the market-place to-day, which was a 
close trial, but was got through to the relief of 
our minds,” 





engaged a quarter of an hour, before one of the 
mayor’s officers, ora person who had received 
orders from him, came to desire she would de- 
sist from speaking, and was so peremptory, that 
she was tnade easy to do so, and was relieved 
thereby, informing the people who were very 
attentive, and many of them much grieved at 
the interruption, that as she must leave them, 
it was in that love which brought her amongst 
them; she believed she would be clear of the 
blood of all, and also that this would have its 
use. We received no injury ; the men had or- 
ders to pull her down, but they did not do it ; 
many were concerned and interested them- 
selves on her behalf. We returned to the inn, 
truly thankful to Providence that we had beeff 
preserved from doing or receiving any harm, 
and we had cause to acknowledge, everything 
was ordered in wisdom. I do not know that | 
ever felt more joy of heart on any like occa- 
sion, because my dear companion was made 
easy without being spent; indeed I do not be- 
lieve she could, unless she had been wonderful- 
ly helped, have spoken any great while, her 
voice was so much affected, which made it the 
more remarkable. We then went to John 
Priestman’s ; it being near a mile, Friends con- 
veyed us in a chaise. Our minds were quite 
comfortable, and it was astonishing how the 
burden was removed at once. We passed the 
remainder of the day, as in sunshine, humbled 
under a renewed sense that the Lord is good, 
and will cause all things to work together for 
good to them that love and fear him. 





Cuarter IV.—Richard 'Townsend’s 





*Many years after this, when the dear writer of these 


letters had been translated from the trials of time to 
the joys of eternity, Stanley Pumphrey called upon this 


mother in Israel, who was recurring to the visit, and 
with tears in her eyes told him of an expression of his 


Such is the awful uncer- 


(To be continued.) 
es 
For“ The Friend.” 
HISTORY 
OF THE RELIGIOUS PROGRESS OF THE 
“People called Quakers” in Pennsylvania. 
BY SAMUEL SMITH. 
(Continued from page 415 of vol. 18.) 


testimony.— 
Monthly and Quarterly Meetings settled in Phila- 
delphia.—The epistles of George Fox and John 
Burnyeat. 


1682.—I need not in this place be very par- 
ticular as to the scarcity of accommodations 
among the settlers, particularly of food; the 
following testimony of an ancient inhabitant, 
that lived to see many days, and great altera- 
tions in Pennsylvania, and throughout the 
whole bore a general good character, is to the 
point in that, and several other respects. 


“The testimony of Richard Townsend, show- 
ing the providential hand of God to him and 
others, from the first settlement of the pro- 
vince of Pennsylvania, to this day. 





“Whereas King Charles II., in the year 
1681, was pleased to grant this province to 
William Penn and his heirs, forever, which 
grant seemed to be an act of Providence to 
many religious good people; and the Proprie- 
tor, William Penn, being one of the People 
called Quakers, and being in good esteem 
amongst them and others, many were inclined 
to embark along with him for the settlement of 
this place. 

“To that end, in the year 1682, several 
ships being provided, I found a concern on my 
mind to embark with them, with my wife and 
child; and about the latter end of the Sixth 
month, having settled my affairs in London, 
where I dwelt, I went on board the ship Wel- 
come, Robert Greenaway, commander, incom- 
pany with my worthy friend William Penn, 
whose good conversation was very advanta- 
geous to all the company; his singular care 
was manifested in contributing to the necessi- 
ties of many that were sick with the small-pox, 
then on board; out of which company about 
thirty died; and after a prosperous passage of 
about two months, having had in that time 
mg good meetings on board, we arrived 

ere. 

“ At our arrival, we found it a wilderness ; 
the chief inhabitants were Indians, and some 
Swedes, who received us in q friendly manner ; 
and although there was a great number of us, 
the good hand of Providence was seen in a 
particular manner, in that provisions were 
found for us by the Swedes and Indians at very 
reasonable rates, as well as provisions brought 
a divers other parts that were inhabited be- 
ore. 

“ Our first concern was to keep up and 
maintain our religious worship, and in order 
thereto, we had several meetings in the houses 
of the inhabitants ; and one boarded meeting- 
house was set up where the city was to be, 


| (near the Delaware) ; and as we had nothing 
deceased wife to her,—“ Ah, my dear friend!” said | but love and goodwill in our hearts one to ano- 
she, “If I did but think I were so happily on my jour- | ther, 
ney, and as near the close of it as thou appearest to be, 
how rejoiced should I be !” 
tainty of time. 


we had very comfortable meetings from 
time to time, and after our meeting was over, 
we assisted each other in building little houses 
for our shelter. 

* After some fime I set up a mill on Chester 
Creek that I brought, ready framed, with me 
from London, which served for grinding of 
corn and sawing of boards, and was of great 
use to us. Besides, I, with Joshua ‘Tittery, 
made a net, and caught great quantities of fish, 
which supplied ourselves and many others; 
that notwithstanding it was thought near three 
thousand came in the first year, we were so 
providentially provided for, that we could buy 
a deer for about two shillings, and a large tur- 
key for about one shilling, and Indian corn for 
about two shillings and six-pence per bushel. 
And as our worthy Proprietor treated the In- 
dians with extraordinary humanity, they be- 
came very civil and loving to us, and brought 
in abundance of venison. As in other coun- 
tries the Indians were exasperated by hard 
treatment, which hath been the foundation of a 
great deal of bloodshed, the contrary treatment 
here hath produced their love and affection, 

“ About a year after our arrival, there came 
in about twenty families from High and Low 
Germany, of religious good people, and settled 











I continued, however, to ride along up the river 
until about sunset, and was beginning to be 
doubtful of finding the springs before the next 
day, when I came suddenly upon a large 
smooth rock, about twenty yards in diameter, 
where the water from several springs was bub- 
bling and boiling up in the midst of a white in- 
crustation with which it covered a portion of the 
rock. As this did not correspond with a des- 
cription given me by the hunters, I did not stop 
to taste the water; but, dismounting, walked a 
little way up the river, and, passing through a 
narrow thicket of shrubbery bordering the 
stream, stepped directly upon a huge white rock, 
at the foot of which the river, already be- 
come a torrent, foamed along, broken by a 
small fall. A deer which had been drinking 
at the spring was startled by my approach, 
and, springing across the river, bounded off up | 
the mountain. In the upper part of the rock, 
which had apparently been formed by deposi- 
tion, was a beautiful white basin, overhung by 
currant bushes, in which the cold clear water 
bubbled up, kept in constant motion by the es- 
caping gas, and overflowing the rock, which it 
had almost entirely covered with a smooth crust 
of glistening white. I had all day refrained 
from drinking, reserving myself for the spring ; 
and as | could not well be more wet than the rain 
had already made me, | lay down by the side | 
of the basin, and drank heartily of the delightful | 
water. ‘The annexed sketch is only a rude one, 
but will enable you to form some idea of the} 
character of the scenery and the beauty of this 
spot, immediately at the foot of lofty mountains, 
beautifully timbered, which sweep closely 
round, shutting up the little valley in a kind of 
cove. As it was beginning to grow dark, | 
rode quickly down the river, on which I found 
the camp a few miles below. 

“The morning of the 18th was beautiful and 
clear, and, all the people being anxious to drink 
of these famous waters, we encamped imme. 
diately at the springs, and spent there a very 
pleasant day. On the opposite side of the river 
is another locality of springs, which are entire- 
ly of the same nature. The water has a very 
agreeable taste, which Charles Preuss found 
very much to resemble that of the famous Sel- 
ter springs in the grand duchy of Nassau.” 





(To becontinued.) 
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NINTH MONTH 27, 1845. 


On the fourth page is placed a corrected list 
of Agents of “The Friend.” Our acknow- 
ledgments are due for their attention to the in- 
terests of the journal during the past year, and 
we trust their zeal will be extended with undi- 
minished activity in support of the volume we 
now enter upon. 


OHIO YEARLY MEETING. 


We have received several statements rela- 
tive to the late Yearly Meeting in Ohio, the 
substance whereof we have endeavoured to 
comprise, as follows : 

This meeting convened at Mount Pleasant 
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on Second-day, the 8th instant, the Meeting of 
Ministers and Elders having been held on the 
Seventh-day preceding. 

The meeting was large, and several strang- 
ers were present from New England, New 
York, Baltimore, and Indiana. Epistles were 
received and read from London and Dublin, 
and from all the Yearly Meetings on this con- 
tinent—there being one from each of the bo- 
dies claiming to be New England Yearly ‘eet- 
ing. Neither of the latter were acknowledged ; 
the meeting requiring time to become better 
acquainted with the causes which have led to 
a division in that meeting. Replies were di- 
rected to be prepared to all the others, by the 
committee appointed for that purpose. 

The reading of an epistle of advice, which 
the Yearly Meeting of North Carolina had ad- 
dressed to its own members, on the subject of 
slavery, (and a copy of which had been for- 
warded to Ohio,) introduced the meeting into 
a lively feeling of sympathy and commisera- 
tion for the down-trodden descendants of Afri- 
ca, and also into near unity with Friends of 
that Yearly Meeting, desiring that their hands 
may be strengthened in bearing a faithful testi- 
mony against the iniquity of slavery and the 
slave trade. Residing in the midst of slave- 
holders, they have evinced a Christian boldness 
worthy of the cause they espouse, in memo- 
rializing the legislature of North Carolina in 
defence of the poor slave, and in removing to 
free states many who had been liberated. 
Three thousand copies were directed to be 
printed, and distributed throughout this Yearly 
Meeting. 

The minutes of the Meeting for Sufferings 
were read, and showed the concern cherished 
in that body for the faithful maintenance of our 
Christian doctrines and testimonies, and to 
which the meeting generally responded. From 
them it also appeared, that the condition of the 
free people of colour in Ohio continued to claim 
the sympathy and care of that meeting. A 
memorial had been presented by it, at the last 
session of the Jegislature, in relation to the laws 
of the state, which operate so oppressively upon 
the coloured population ; and although the ob- 
ject of the memorialists was not then obtained, 
yet there is reason to believe their labour of 
love has not been lost, 

The report of the Boarding School Commit- 
tee was satisfactory. Although the number of 
pupils still falls far short of what is desirable, 
yet the school has been sustained, good order 
preserved, and after payment of all expenses, 
there was a small amount in favour of the in- 
stitution. 

A very satisfactory and encouraging report 
was read, from the committee having the Shaw- 
nee tribe of Indians under their care. Up- 
wards of fifty children have been taught at the 
school since last report. Friends were en- 
couraged to make voluntary subscriptions, for 
the purpose of defraying the expense necessa- 
rily incurred for buildings required for the 
school, teachers, the superintendents, and pu- 

ils. 
, Having got through with its business, the 
meeting closed on Sixth-day, under a comfort- 
able degree of quiet. 


In the account of the proceedings of the 
London Yearly Meeting, (page 341 of last vo- 
lume,) it is mentioned that a delegation was 
appointed to visit Indiana, in relation to the 
secession of some there from Friends. In the 
Great Western steam-packet, which arrived at 
New York sometime since, came William 
Forster, Josiah Forster, George Stacey and 
John Allen, of that committee ; Joseph Bewley 
did not come. These Friends, after spending 
a few days in this city, left here on Fifth-day 
morning of last week, for Indiana. 


Friends’ Books in Richmond, Indiana. 

For the information of Friends attending the 
approaching Yearly Meeting in Indiana, and 
others, we are requested to state, that the fol- 
lowing, with other smaller works, are for sale 
at Richmond : 

George Fox’s Journal, Barclay’s Apology, 
Barclay’s Catechism, Phipps on Man, Wool- 
man’s Journal, Friends in Scotland, Isaac Pen- 
ington’s Life, Isaac Penington’s Letters, Shac- 
kleton’s Letters, Memoirs of George White- 
head, Memoirs of Richard Davies, Piety Pro- 
moted, E}lwood’s Sacred History (New Testa- 
ment), Dymond on War. Also The Moral Al- 
manae for 1846. 

WEST-TOWN SCHOOL. 

The Committee to superintend the Boarding 
School at West Town, will meet there on 
Sixth-day morning, the 10th of Tenth month, 
at 10 o’clock. 

The Committee on Instruction meet at the 
School op Fifth-day evening, at half-past seven 
o'clock. 

The Visiting Committee will attend the se- 
mi-annual examination, commencing on Third- 
day morning of the same week. 

Tomas Kiser, Clerk. 

Ninth month 27th, 1845. 


WANTED. 
An Apprentice to the Currying business.— 
Apply at No, 84 Mulberry street. 


WANTED. 


A female teacher is wanted in a Friend’s 
family in the country. One willing to render 
some assistance in the family is desired. Ap- 
ply at the office of “ The Friend.” 


A Stated Meeting of the Female Branch of 
the Auxiliary Bible Association of Friends in 
Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting, will be held on 
Fourth-day the Ist of Tenth month, at 3 o’clock 
in the committee room at the Bible Depository. 

Ninth month 1845, 

HAVERFORD SCHOOL. 

An Adjourned Meeting of the Haverford 
School Association will be held in the commit- 
tee-room, Arch street meeting-house, on Se- 
cond-day morniag, Tenth month 6th, at 10 
o’clock. 

Cuartes Exis, Secretary. 
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